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THE  AMERICAN 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 


HOW  STRONG  IS  THE 
o  TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  U.S.A.? 

The  number  of  workers  eligible  for  trade 
union  membership  in  the  U.S.A.  is  double 
the  number  eligible  in  Great  Britain  (forty- 
million  as  against  twenty  million). 

Yet  the  total  number  of  trade  unionists 
in  the  U.S.A.  has,  until  very  recently,  been 
much  lower  than  in  Britain.  Even  now, 
when  the  total  number  of  members  is 
higher  in  America  (app.  11  millions)  than 
it  is  here  (app.  8  millions),  the  percentage 
of  organisation  is  lower  (30  per  cent., 
or  3  out  of  every  10  workers  in  America, 
as  against  40  per  cent.,  or  4  in  10  in 
Britain). 

HOW  ARE  THE  AMERICAN 
•  UNIONS  LINKED  TO¬ 
GETHER? 

In  our  own  country  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  workers  are  united  in  the 
T.U.C.  Of  those  outside  the  T.U.C.,  the 
great  majority  are  debarred  from  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  Only  a 
small  section  are  in  “  independent  ”  unions 
which  voluntarily  stand  aloof  from  the 
T.U.C. 

In  America  the  T.U.  Movement  is 
divided  into  several  main  groupings,  the 
most  important  being: 

(i)  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ¬ 
isations  (C.I.O.).  Now  the  strongest 
section,  with  over  5  million  members, 
according  to  official  statements  of  the 
C.I.O.  leaders. 

(ii)  The  American  Federation  of 
Labour  (A.F.L.),  Established  in 
1866.  Most  closely  rivals  the  C.I.O. 
in  numerical  strength. 

(iii)  The  Railroad  Brotherhoods.  Four 
powerful  trade  unions  of  railway 
workers,  with  a  combined  member¬ 
ship  of  nearly  400,000. 

(iv)  The  “  Independent  ”  Unions.  Some 
of  these  have  traditionally  remained 
aloof  from  association  with  any 
grouping  of  unions.  Others,  notably 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  have  been 
associated  with  the  A.F.L.  or  C.I.O., 
or  both,  at  different  times. 


A  HAS  THE  AMERICAN  TRADE 
W*  UNION  MOVEMENT  ALWAYS 
BEEN  DIVIDED  IN  THIS 
WAY? 

From  its  foundation  in  1886,  the  A.F.L. 
(which  developed  from  the  Federation  of 
Organised  Trades  and  Labour  Unions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  founded  in 
1881),  was  for  over  half  a  century  the 
strongest  and  most  representative  com¬ 
bination  of  unions  in  America.  But  even 
in  its  best  days  it  never  won  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  and  other  independent 
unions. 

This  division  persisted  right  down  to 
1935,  when  the  formation  of  the  C.I.O. 
opened  up  a  period  of  unparalleled  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  unionism  v/hile,  at  the 
same  time,  marking  a  new  division  within 
the  movement. 

WHAT  WERE  THE  CIRCUM- 
•  STANCES  THAT  GAVE  RISE 
TO  THE  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  SPLIT? 

During  the  crisis  years  (1929-1932) 
American  workers  suffered  cuts  in  wages 
and  salaries  to  an  average  of  40  per  cent. 

Between  1932  and  1936  industry  grad¬ 
ually  recovered,  production  increasing  by 
64  per  cent.  Wages  remained  almost  at 
the  crisis  level,  but  by  1936  the  great 
monopolist  corporations  were  making 
record  profits. 

The  wholesale  slashing  of  wages  had 
been  stemmed  to  some  extent  through  the 
introduction  of  minimum  wage  codes 
by  the  Roosevelt  Government.  Intolerant 
of  this  restraint  on  their  offensive  against 
labour,  the  great  corporations  fought 
against  it  and,  in  1935,  secured  rejection 
of  the  minimum  wage  laws  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  “  unconstitutional.” 

After  more  than  half  a  century 
of  work  along  its  traditional  craft 
methods,  the  A.F.L.  had — by  1934 — 
organised  only  3|  million  workers, 
less  than  1  in  10.  In  the  basic  in¬ 
dustries  (outside  mining),  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  steel,  company  unions 
ruled  the  roost.  The  great  new  mass 
production  industries  were  almost 
completely  unorganised. 


The  disparity  between  the  progress  of 
industry  (vast  expansion  of  production ; 
emergence  of  powerful  new  industries 
— chemicals,  automobile,  radio,  ce¬ 
ment,  rubber,  aluminium,  etc.;  revo¬ 
lution  in  technique — rationalisation, 
conveyor  belt,  mass  production ; 
changed  organisation  of  industry 
— domination  by  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions)  and  the  conservatism  of  the  trade 
unions  was  admitted  in  a  resolution  of  the 
1934  Convention  of  the  A.F.L. 

“  During  recent  years  there  have 
developed  new  methods  (in  indus¬ 
try).  This  has  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  millions  of  workers 
in  industries  which  it  has  been  most 
difficult  to  organise  into  craft 
unions.  The  systems  of  mass 
production  are  comparatively  new 
and  are  under  the  control  of  great 
corporations  and  aggregates  of 
capital  which  have  resisted  all 
efforts  at  organisation  ...  a  new 
condition  exists,  requiring  organ¬ 
isation  upon  a  different  basis.  .  .  .” 
The  “  different  basis  ”  hinted  at  was 
industrial  unionism  as  against  craft 
unionism.  (Note:  the  basic  idea  of 
industrial  unionism  is  that  all  workers  in 
a  given  industry — skilled  and  unskilled, 
regardless  of  craft  or  trade — should  be 
members  of  one  union.  The  basic  idea  of 
craft  unionism  is  that  all  skilled  craftsmen 
in  a  given  trade,  regardless  of  what 
industry  or  enterprise  they  may  be  working 
in,  shall  be  members  of  the  same  union, 
open  only  to  skilled  craftsmen  in  that 
trade). 

Many  other  questions  were  involved, 
but  the  central  question  was  whether 
the  A.F.L.  should  carry  on  with  its 
traditional  craft  basis  or  turn  to  a  broader 
industrial  basis. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  DID  THE 
•  C.I.O.  ARISE? 

The  1934  Convention  of  the  A.F.L. 
adopted  a  resolution  which  endorsed  the 
principle  of  industrial  unionism  and  called 
for  its  application  in  the  form  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  build  local  unions,  directly 
affiliated  to  the  Federation,  in  certain 
mass  production  industries  (auto,  cement, 
aluminium,  rubber). 

This  resolution  remained  a  dead  letter. 
Nothing  at  all  was  done  in  cement  and 
aluminium.  In  the  auto  and  rubber 
industries  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
resolution  was  destroyed  by  allowing  the 
new  organisations  to  enrol  only  unskilled 
workers. 

Masses  of  workers  were  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  the  T.U.  movement.  The 
Roosevelt  Government  had  encouraged 
this  by  a  law  requiring  employers  to 
recognise  a  union  representing  a  majority 
of  the  workers  and  to  bargain  with  it,  and 
prohibited  them  from  setting  up  company 


unions.  Yet,  when  workers  set  up  their 
own  unions  and  sought  to  enter  the  A.F.L., 
they  were  rebuffed.  In  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry,  for  example,  40,000  workers 
formed  a  union,  but  when  they  applied  for 
admission  into  the  A.F.L.  the  members 
were  split  up  among  sixteen  different 
unions. 

This  action  was  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  in  1881  the  Constitution  of  the  A.F.L. 
had  granted  the  craft  unions  “  charters  ” 
which  conferred  upon  them  exclusive 
rights  and  jurisdiction  over  “  all  workers 
in  their  trade,  in  all  industries  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada.”  Ignoring  the 
revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  in¬ 
dustry  since  1881,  the  craft  union  leaders 
clung  grimly  to  their  “  monopoly. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  craft 
leaders  were  blocking  action  by  the  A.F.L. 
as  a  whole,  the  leaders  of  industrial 
unionism  established  (autumn,  1935)  the 
“  Committee  for  Industrial  Organisation,” 
a  grouping  of  eight  industrial  unions  within 
the  A.F.L.  for 

“  organisation  of  the  unorganised  in 
mass  production  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  upon  an  industrial  basis  .  .  . 
to  bring  them  under  the  banner  and 
in  affiliation  with  the  A.F.L.” 

In  1936  the  C.I.O.  unions  (now  number¬ 
ing  ten,  with  a  combined  membership  of 
over  a  million)  were  suspended  from  the 
A.F.L.  The  Federation,  therefore,  was 
split  by  the  action  of  the 
"firmly  established  and  conservative  craft 
unions,  content  to  proceed  along  their 
chosen  path,  little  changed  by  the  neiv 
industrial  revolution  of  mass  production." 
(Ernest  Davies,  American  Labour.) 

In  1938  the  industrial  unions,  having 
failed  to  find  a  basis  for  unity  within  the 
A.F.L.,  formed  themselves  into  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations,  as  it 
is  now  known. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACHIEVED 
•  BY  THE  C.I.O.? 

By  the  end  of  1937  the  membership  of 
the  C.I.O.  had  already  reached  4  millions. 
As  a  result  of  its  work, 

“  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  the 
C.I.O.,  collective  agreements  have 
been  established  in  the  steel,  rubber, 
textile,  petroleum,  maritime,  lum¬ 
ber,  chemical  and  other  vital 
national  industries.” 

Two  of  the  greatest  victories  won  .by  the 
C.I.O.  were  in  the  steel  and  auto  indus¬ 
tries.  The  great  monopolist  steel  firms, 
both  ”  Big  Steel  ”  (the  U.S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion)  and  ”  Little  Steel  ”  (a  grouping  of 
four  large  companies  outside  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation)  had  practically  wiped 
out  legitimate  trade  union  organisation 
within  the  industry.  Within  a  short 
period  the  C.I.O.  Steel  Union  had  organ¬ 
ised  the  majority  of  steel  workers,  won 
recognition  for  their  union  and  secured 
collective  agreements  covering  875,000 
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workers  employed  by  the  steel  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  great  auto  industry,  notorious 
for  its  bitter  hostility  to  trade  unionism, 
also  fell  before  the  work  of  the  C.I.O. 
Fords — hitherto  regarded  as  the  impreg¬ 
nable  stronghold  of  non-unionism — held 
out  the  longest,  but  signed  an  agreement 
to  make  all  Ford  factories  “  union  shops  ” 
in  June,  1941. 

The  victories  won  by  the  C.I.O.  gave 
a  stimulus  to  organisation  from  which 
all  sections,  including  the  A.F.L., 
benefited.  By  the  end  of  1939  there 
were  three  times  as  many  trade 
unionists  in  the  United  States  than 
there  had  been  before  the  C.I.O. 
campaign.  Now  there  are  at  least 
four  times  as  many. 

HAS  ANY  PROGRESS  BEEN 
•  MADE  IN  BRINGING  TO¬ 
GETHER  THE  C.I.O.  AND 
A.F.L.? 

So  far,  all  attempts — including  inter¬ 
vention  by  President  Roosevelt — to  heal 
the  split  by  fusion  of  the  C.I.O.  and  A.F.L. 
into  a  united  body  have  failed. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  split 
between  the  two  bodies  is  so  deep  that 
“  the  only  element  of  joint  working,  even 
since  the  war  has  broken  out,  was 
— almost  at  the  command  of  the  President 
of  the  Unit^  States — in  a  Government 
Committee  ”  (Sir  Walter  Citrine,  T.U.C., 
1942). 

It  is  true  that  the  main  form  of  collabo¬ 
ration  is  through  a  Joint  Labour  Victory 
Board  composed  of  three  representatives 
from  the  C.I.O.  and  A.F.L.  who  meet 
frequently  with  President  Roosevelt.  But 
there  is  also  joint  work  at  many  other 
points.  Both  organisations  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  War  Labour  Board  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  National  Arbitration 
Council).  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
both  organisations  are  represented  on 
Joint  Labour  Action  Boards.  In  many 
cases  the  two  organisations  have  arranged 
simultaneous  negotiations  with  employers, 
instead  of  entering  into  separate  negotia¬ 
tions  which  inevitably  lead  to  friction  and 
recriminations. 

Joint  action  was  taken  by  the  two 
bodies  to  secure  a  more  flexible  application 
of  wartime  wage  regulations.  A  joint 
statement  was  issued  by  the  C.I.O.,  A.F.L. 
and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  calling  for 
prices  affecting  the  cost  of  living  to  be 
“  rolled  back  ”  (i.e.,  reduced)  to  the  level 
of  May,  1942.  President  Green  (A.F.L.) 
and  President  Murray  (C.I.O.)  have  issued 
many  joint  statements  on  important 
issues. 

Organic  unification  of  the  two 
bodies  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  is  not 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  main 
issue.  The  standpoint  of  the  C.I.O.  is 
that  the  question  of  organic  unity 
raises  such  fundamental  questions 
that  to  make  it  an  issue  now  would 


cut  across  and  weaken  collaboration 
between  the  two  organisations  for  the 
war  effort.  Such  is  the  issue  today  t 
to  strengthen  agreement  and  collabo¬ 
ration  between  the  two  organisations 
in  the  war  effort  of  the  United  States. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  A.F.L.  leaders 
over  relations  with  the  British  and  Soviet 
T.U.  movements  has  temporarily  worsened 
the  prospects  of  stronger  collaboration  at 
the  top.  But  throughout  the  country 
joint  war  effort  groups  and  committees  are 
uniting  American  trade  unionists  as  never 
before. 

The  greatest  danger  to  American  and 
international  trade  union  unity  now  comes 
from  the  intrigues  between  John  L.  Lewis 
and  isolationists  in  the  A.F.L.  to  bring  the 
United  Mine  Workers  back  into  the 
Federation.  Lewis  rejects  the  official 
C.I.O. -A.F.L.  policy  of  national  unity  and 
avoidance  of  strikes  in  war-time.  He 
opposes  the  official  policy  of  price  control, 
extension  of  rationing,  and  stabilisation 
of  wages.  So  long  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  is  dominated  by  Lewis  this 
would  not  mean  a  strengthening  of 
T.U.  unity,  but  domination  of  the 
A.F.L.  by  the  anti- Roosevelt,  anti¬ 
national  unity,  isolationist  elements. 

WHAT  PART  DO  THE 

•  UNIONS  PLAY  IN  AMERICA’S 
WAR  EFFORT? 

Both  the  C.I.O.  and  A.F.L.  have  taken 
a  stand  very  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
T.U.C.  in  supporting  their  government  in 
the  war  against  fascism.  Both  use  their 
influence  to  secure  maximum  production 
and  to  avoid  strikes  by  settling  disputes 
through  negotiation.  Both  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  many  government  committees 
concerned  with  the  organisation  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  other  aspects  of  the  war  effort. 

In  the  same  way,  both  have  been  active 
in  strengthening  the  hand  of  President 
Roosevelt  against  the  most  reactionary 
sections'  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  which  combine  a 
policy  of  isolationism  with  sabotage  of  all 
progressive  measures  of  the  government 
and  rabidly  anti-labour  activities. 

In  the  form  of  "  labour-management 
committees,”  a^movement  similar  to  the 
production  committees  in  this  country  has 
developed.  The  existence  of  2,205  such 
committees,  representing  4,750,000 
workers  in  war  industries  was  reported 
recently. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF 

•  THE  WARTIME  STRIKES  IN 
AMERICA? 

Discontent  among  the  workers  arises 
from  two  main  causes: — ■ 

— the  failure  to  stabilize  and  keep 

down  prices  of  essential  goods ; 

— the  “  freezing  ”  of  wages  in  face  of  a 

rising  cost  of  living. 

Stabilisation  of  wages  was  agreed  on  by 
both  the  C.I.O.  and  A.F.L.  in  October, 


1942,  on  condition  that  price  control  and 
rationing  be  strengthened.  By  the  terms 
of  the  stabilisation  agreement,  wage 
increases  were  to  be  granted  only  in  the 
following  cases: — • 

— where  wages  were  not  yet  15  per 
cent,  above  the  January,  1941,  level 
(the  “  Little  Steel  ”  formula) ; 

— to  rectify  “sub-standard”  wages  and 
remove  inequalities. 

Price  control,  however,  was  not  made 
effective.  Early  in  1943  it  was  estimated 
that  retail  prices  were  20  per  cent,  above 
the  level  prevailing  in  January,  1941, 
whereas  wages  were  frozen  at  15  per  cent, 
above  the  level  prevailing  at  that  date. 

This  disparity  has  not  yet  been  over¬ 
come — due  largely  to  the  refusal  of 
reactionary  forces  in  Congress  to  grant  the 
Government  the  subsidies  it  has  asked  for 
and  which  are  necessary  to  reduce  and 
stabilise  food  prices.  Inevitably,  this  has 
created  a  sense  of  grievance  among  the 
workers. 

The  most  notorious  wartime  strikes 
have  been  in  the  mining  industry.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  wages  of  miners  have  lagged 
behind  those  in  most  vital  war  industries, 
and  that  prices  in  mining  localities  (many 
of  them  “  company  towns  ”  where  the 
homes  of  the  workers  and  the  shopping 
facilities  are  owned  by  the  bosses)  have 
tended  to  be  above  the  average. 

But  this  does  not,  of  itself,  explain  the 
strikes. 

The  mining  industry  provides  the 
most  glaring  example  of  intrigues 
between  Isolationists  in  the  trade 
union  leadership  and  “  big  business  ” 
isolationists  to  wreck  the  win- the- war 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt  Government. 
Lewis  entered  into  collusion  with  the  big 
mineowners  to  raise  the  price  of  coal 
against  wage  increases  so  as  to  disrupt  the 
price  control  and  wage  stabilisation  policy 
of  the  government.  The  strikes  in  the 
industry  were  engineered  to  break 
down  the  policy  of  settling  disputes  by 
negotiation,  and  gave  the  pretext 
needed  by  the  reactionaries  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  replace  the  progressive 
labour  policy  of  Roosevelt  by  rabidly 
anti- labour  legislation. 

Lewis  and  other  isolationist  trade  union 
leaders  are  enemies  of  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations;  they  exploit  just  griev¬ 
ances  among  the  workers  in  order  to 
disrupt  national  unity,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  their  fellow-isolationists  in 
Congress  with  the  pretext  for  forcing 
through  anti-labour  legislation  against  the 
will  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Government. 

WHY  IS  THE  AMERICAN 
•  LABOUR  MOVEMENT  NOT 
ALLIED  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
TRADE  UNIONS? 

Since  the  end  of  1941  the  British  and 
Soviet  Trade  Unions  have  been  allied  for 


common  action  through  the  Anglo-Soviet 
Trade  Union  Committee.  From  the  first 
they  have  sought  to  extend  this  unitj^  to 
include  the  trade  unionists  of  America. 

All  efforts  have  failed,  breaking  down 
against  the  lack  of  unity  in  America  and 
the  stubborn  attitude  of  the  A.F.L.,  which 
must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility. 

— They  rejected  the  idea  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  trade  unionists  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  grounds  of  an  im¬ 
pudent  allegation  that  “  there  are  no 
legitimate  trade  unions  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

— They  proposed  instead  an  Anglo- 
American  T.U.  Committee,  with  the 
A.F.L.  acting  as  the  sole  representa¬ 
tives  of  American  Labour,  with  the 
privilege  of  determining  whether  or 
not  any  other  T.U.  should  be  allowed 
to  take  part. 

— Refusing  to  enter  into  any  direct 
association  with  the  Soviet  trade 
unions,  they  proposed  that  the 
T.U.C.  should  act  as  “  liaison  ”  with 
the  Soviet  outsiders. 

This  arrogant  stand  taken  by  the 
leadership  of  the  A.F.L.  has  inevitably 
done  immense  harm  to  the  cause  of 
national  and  international  T.U.  unity. 

The  Soviet  Trade  Unions  rightly  refuse 
to  accept  the  idea  that  they  should  be 
debarred  from  direct  association  with  the 
American  T.U.  Movement,  of  which  the 
A.F.L.  is  only  one  section. 

The  C.I.O.  and  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
rightly  refuse  to  be  parties  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  they  would  have  a  voice 
only  at  the  whim  of  the  A.F.L.  leaders; 
they  stand  for  unity  of  the  entire 
American  T.U.  Movement  with  the  T.U. 
Movements  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Together  they  represent  five  million 
workers.  With  them  stands  the  four 
million  strong  Latin  American  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  T.U’s  (Mexico  and  South  America). 

Among  British  trade  unionists  there  is 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  joint  T.U.C.- 
A.F.L.  Committee  is  no  substitute  for 
unity  of  the  British,  American,  Latin 
American  and  Soviet  T.U’s,  and  that 
the  weight  of  the  T.U.C.  should  be  used 
to  strengthen  those  who  fight  for  genuine 
Trade  Union  unity  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  Nations  against  Hitlerism. 

SUGGESTED  READING 

American  Labour .  Ernest  Davies.  Fabian 
Society.  2/-. 

Subscribers  are  asked  to  look  out  for 
announcements  of  forthcoming  publication 
by  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  Ltd.,  of  a  book  on 
the  American  T.U.  Movement  by  Bryn 
Roberts,  General  Secretary,  N.U.P.E. 


A  later  issue  will  deal  with  the 
American  political  scene  and  Labour 
in  American  politics. 
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